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ABSTRACT 

Language teacher supervisors see their role as: (1) 
training teachers to go from their actual to idial teaching 
behaviors; (2) providing a means for teachers to reflect on and work 
through problems in their teaching; (3) furnishing opportunities for 
teachers to explore new teaching possibilities; and (4) providing 
teachers with opportunities to acquire knowledge about teaching and 
to develop their own theory of teaching. It is important for 
supervisors to realize that the goal of supervision — improvement of 
I'lstruction — is problematic because of the complex relationship 
between teaching and learning. The focus of training is on specific 
outcomes that can be achieved through a sequence of steps, commonly 
Within a specified period of time. Some aspects of teaching are not 
easily mastered, A variety of activities focus on teacher 
development. These activities, incorporated into the supervisory 
process, provide opportunities for teachers to become more informed 
and capable of making their own decisions about improving their 
teaching. In most contexts, the creative supervisor, equipped with 
instruments to train and methods that offer teachers a chance to 
develop, can encourage teachers to learn and to build a more complex 
theory of teaching, (VWL) 
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context with what they actually cio. As Gaies and Bowers 
(1990) put it, "the supervisory process has as its goal 
helping teachers reduce the discrepancy between actual 
teaching behavior and ideal teaching behavior" (p. 169). 
For example, if a teacher has been doing 98% of the 
talking in the class, a reduction to 75% would show 
improvement. Realization of improved instruction 
requires that supervisors provide both training and 
opportunities for personal and professional development 
(Freeman, 1989; Richards, 1990). 



Teacher Supervision Defined 

At a fundamental level, language teacher 
supervision is an ongoing process of teacher education in 
which the supervisor observes what goes on in the 
teacher's classroom with an eye toward the goal of 
improved instruction. The traditional role of supervisors 
within this process has been: 

• to prescribe the best way to teach and to model teaching; 

• to direct or guide the teacher's teaching; and 

• to evaluate progress. 

Recently, however, supervisors have modified 
their role. They now see the following as their primary 
responsibilities: 

• to train new teachers to go from their actual to ideal 
teaching behavior; 

• to provide the means for teachers to reflect on and work 
through problems in their teaching; 

• to furnish opportunities for teachers to explore new 
teaching possibilities; and 

• to afford teachers chances to acquire knowledge about 
teaching and to develop their own theory of teaching. 

The Problematic Goal of Language Teacher 
Supervision 

It is important for supervisors to realize that the 
goal of supervision-improvement of instruction-is 
problenatic because of the complex relationship between 
teaching and learning. In short, not enough is known about 
how teaching behaviors result in student learning to 
define or measure instructional improvement in all 
teaching settings. This lack of a clear definition has led 
some teacher educators to question how the improvement 
of instruction can be considered the goal of teacher 
supervision. 

Other teacher educators poini out that 
improvement can be perceived in more than one way. 
Rather than basing the concept of improvement on the 
relationship between teaching behavior and learning 
outcome, improvement can be assessed by comparing what 
teachers are expected to be doing in a specific teaching 



Supervision as Teacher Training 

As Freeman points out, the focus of training is on 
"specific outcomes that can be achieved through a clear 
sequence of steps, commonly within a specified period of 
time. The aspects of teaching that are seen as trainable 
are discrete chunks, usually based on knowledge or skills, 
that can be isolated, practiced, and ultimately mastered" 
(1989, p.39). Teachers can be trained to manipulate a 
variety of teaching behaviors, such as wait time, 
questioning behaviors, use of classroom space, behaviors 
that keep students on task, and amount of teacher talk. 

Observation. When the focus is on training, the 
supervisory process usually begins with a pre-observation 
conference to determine which aspects of the teacher's 
behavior call for attention. Next, the supervisor observes 
the interaction in the teacher's classroom, focusing on the 
predetermined areas of teaching, sometimes using an 
observation instrument. The supervisor and teacher then 
meet for a post-observation conference to discuss the class, 
using the supervisor's observations as the center of 
discussion. This process then cycles back to decisions about 
which areas of teaching will be addressed next. 

Observation Instruments. Used Tor training 
purposes, these instruments aim at description and take 
the form of one of the following: 1) check lists of 
behaviors from which the observed behaviors of teachers 
are checked off by the supervisor, (2) sign systems that 
are used to record the number of occurrences of particular 
behaviors within a set period of time; or (3) category 
systems from which observed behaviors are coded. 
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Sometimes supervisors use rating scales to evaluate the 
teachers performance-excellent, good, poor-on a list of 
behaviors. However, *>uch judgmental instruments are not 
usually recommended for training purposes. 

Good and Brophy (1987) (reported in Day, 1990) 
discuss and show a variety of observation instruments for 
use outside the field of second /foreign language teaching 
but also appropriate for observation of language teaching. 
Nunan (1990) and Malamah-Thomas (1987) discuss and 
show instruments used specifically by lang-- jge teachers 
and supervisors. Moskowitz (1971) illustrates the use of 
the sign system, while Allen, Frohlich, and Spada (1984) 
and Fanselow (1987) provide category systems. 

Supervision and Teacher Development 

Richards (1990) points out that some aspects of 
teaching are not easily mastered. For example, effective 
classroom management can not be taught and practiced as 
a discrete component because it includes the complex ways 
in which student behavior, space, and task are organized 
and controlled by the teacher in order to accomplish 
teaching. In short, there can be no sp>eci^':, direct training 
for effectively handling complex aspects of teaching such 
as classroom management, motivation, the structuring of 
tasks, the pacing of lessons, or the grouping of learners. 
Instead, teachers need to develop these qualities through 
time and expencnce, and supervisors can contribute to this 
development. 

A variety of activities focus on teacher 
dc\elopment. Fanselow (1987, 1990), for example, 
discusses how teachers can construct their own knowledge 
about teaching and generate their own alternative 
teaching behaviors through a process of exploration of 
classroom behaviors and their consequences. Other 
activities that are adaptable to teacher supervision are 
found in Richards and Nunan (1990). They include action 
research (Nunan) and professional development 
activities (Ellis, Lange, Pennington), as well as a way for 
teachers to understand role relationships (Wright), and 
to gain knowledge through self-observation (Bartlett, 
Bailey; Porter et al.). Such activities, incorporated into 
the supervisory process, provide opportunities for 
teachers to become more informed and more capable of 
making their own decisions about improving their 
teaching. 

Finally, Cebhard, Gaitan, and Oprandy (1990) 
point out that teacher development extends beyond the 
supervisor-teacher dyad. They suggest that teachers can 
master a variety of teaching behaviors as well as make 
more informed teaching decisions if they have chances to 
process their teaching through multiple activities, 
including, but not limited to, the supervisor-teacher dyad. 
Such activities might include discussing teaching in 
seminars, doing investigative projects, writing journals, 
observing other teachers' teaching, and reading about 
tcachinc. 



Supervision and Teachers* Experience: An 
Important Consideration 

There is a big difference in the needs of teachers 
across supervisory contexts. While some experienced 
language teachers might benefit from teacher 
development activities, beginning teachers might benefit 
more fi om training: for example, learning how to waii 
after asking questions, or giving clear directions. In short, 
the teacher's prior experience determines what an 
acceptable approach to supervision ought to be. In most 
contexts, though, the creative supervisor, equipped with 
instruments to train and methods that offer teachers a 
chance to develop, can stretch the imaginations of 
teachers to go beyond their present knowledge and to 
build a more complex theory of teaching. 
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